iiiy  views, fciiiu my persuiututy, ifcttiici
possessing his own.                                                        ""\,
To the family, and to those who knew us both well, such   a   conception   is   simply   absurd.  Remaps   I           "
can illustrate that absurdity besjf by stating a few circumstances in his own career.
He was one of five children left fatherless by the death, at the age of forty-three, of the l^te Frederick Smith, Barrister-at-Law, of Birkenhead.    Our mother       r was left with about £500 a year with which to educate, clothe and support five children—three boys and two^ girls.    All the boys were educated—I hardly know how—at the Birkenhead  School,  a  schoof far too good to be inexpensive.    Evidently no  University. _ education was  conceivable, except  for  a boy who could  win, a  scholarship.    Harold's  mind  did  not run  upon   these   lines.    He  reached,   indeed,   considerable distinction in English Literature,  and in           * History ; and if the Birkenhead School of that day had specialised, in suitable cases, in Modern History, he would unquestionably have reached scholarship form, either in that subject or in literature.    But in             : pure scholarship he proved no apt or very interested pupiL    And so it happened that at the age of seven-                '» teen it became necessary for him to choose a career,              \ at an age when his own judgment was even more               ^ immature than mine.    Little suitable guidance was forthcoming.    In an unhappy moment he was apprenticed to a firm of Cotton Brokers in Liverpool, which             Y accepted his  services,  such as they were,  for five              ^ ^ears,  and taught him,  though he was  intelligent and receptive, nothing of the slightest value ppon the technical side  of the  business.    He  was  used            ?N simply to carry messages from one Liverpool firm
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